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Religious Responsibility and Industry 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUSTRY 
ARNOLD HELLICAP 


Recognising the increasing concern of all the religious bodies in the problems 
of everyday life and work, Common Ground published in its May-June 
number a symposium on Religious Responsibility and Social Problems. We 
then invited ministers representing the Churches and the Synagogue to give 
our readers a survey of what is being done in the vitally important sphere of 
Religion and Industry. We print below the contributions which we received. 


HE Church of England and the Free Churches have in these days 
become increasingly aware of a new area of the conscience, the 
Christian’s responsibility in industry and commerce. The Churches are 
in the process of emerging from a tunnel in the dark interior of which 
the Christian ethic was explored solely as a possibility for private and 
personal affairs, as a means of passing through the waves of this trouble- 
some world, finally to come to the land of everlasting life. William 
Blake’s prophetic song which brings the City of God and England’s dark 
satanic mills into the same picture did not come into use as a hymn until 
a century after it was written. 


The Development of the Christian Conscience 


In the same process of digging out the treastres of the past, it was 
discovered that the Church had had an informed conscience on the matter 
of buying and selling even as far back as the later Middle Ages, and indeed 
was making itself felt in commerce with its doctrine of the Just Price— 
the abnegation of the principle in Roman Law, “ the buyer must look after 
his own interests.” Again within living memory the issue of the 
responsibility of the buyer was revived by the Christian Social Union 
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when it circulated a “white” list of tailoring firms whose working 
conditions would bear investigation. Thus alongside the concept of “* one 
law for the rich and for the poor ”’ developed the sense of ** one Divine 
Law for Church and for Society.” Those early years of this century saw 
the banding together into societies of the spiritual children of Kingsley 
and Morris, and much constructive thinking in which William Temple 
in his Oxford days shared. It was not until Temple became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, however, that public attention was drawn to the fact that 
the Churches had something to say about business and industry. It was 
then revealed that a majority of people shared Sir Walter Scott’s dislike of 
“‘ the enthusiasm which makes religion a motive and a pretext for particular 
lines of thinking in politics and temporal affairs,” in spite of the fact that 
this sentiment had been derided from many a pulpit for some years. But 
William Temple did not content himself with making pronouncements on 
the principles which should govern industrial life. He gave his wholes 
hearted support and encouragement to every existing agency for securing 
the infiltration of Christian thinking into public life. -Two of these 
organisations deserve special notice; the Student Christian Movement 
and the Industrial Christian Fellowship. 


The Student Christian Movement 

As industry became more highly organised, more and more 
University graduates became involved in it. The S.C.M. quickly became 
aware of this situation and helped many generations of students to sée how 
to bring Christian insight to bear upon industrial problems. It also com- 
missioned young graduates who had the vocation, to take a few years off 
from an industrial career to tour the Universities and Technical Colleges. 
Out of this work grew an association of industrialists (within the member- 
ship of the Christian Auxiliary Movement) which continues to run 
conferences and study groups, and to support a travelling secretary. 
It is the latter’s job to keep the Christian in industry constantly aware of 
new responsibilities within a changing industrial structure. Closely 
allied to this work is that of the Y.M.C.A. with its courses of training 
for leadership in industry. 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship 

Similarly, changing conditions in industry and in the life of society 
as a whole, prompted the present General Director of the Industrial 
Fellowship to work for and achieve an alliance between the Navvy Mission 
Society and the Christian Social Union. In the inter-war years it was 
felt that while the Navvy Mission’s plan of sending laymen (rather than 
clergy) as missionaries to industrial workers was fundamentally ‘sound, 
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INDUSTRIAL CHAPLAIN WITH GROUP OF MINERS 
IN THE MIDLANDS 


it was important that these messengers should be kept aware of the 
thinking of Christians on social and industrial issues, and should be 
briefed with a message based thereon. Furthermore it was realised that 
a mission which concentrated upon the less skilled worker at the expense 
of the technician, manager, and director was an unbalanced project. So 
to-day the I.C.F. finds itself engaged in two complementary tasks, the 
thinking out of the Church’s message for society, and the enlisting and 
training of men to proclaim it where it applies. 

In the carrying out of these tasks important steps were taken at the 
Malvern Conference of January, 1941, held at the instigation of William 
Temple (then Archbishop of York) which, in those days of the Pope’s 
Five Peace Points and the British Church leaders’ Five Standards, attained 
a remarkable degree of unanimity on the Christian Order in Society. The 
Conference of theologians, business men, trade unionists and economists 
set up in 1942, worked over a much longer period, and published in 1948 
a less unanimous but more detailed report. Missionaries can now go out 
with the authority of these conferences behind them, and they will have 
studied the relevant sections of the Lambeth and Amsterdam Reports of 
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1948. In the near future they will have the added advantage of a two 
years’ course of training, corresponding to the last two years of the training 
of clergy and ministers, including, however, more in the way of social 
studies. Such men are welcomed in numerous factory canteens, where 
meetings and discussions are arranged between dinner and the afternoon 
shift. They also act as tutors or spiritual advisers to the Christian cells 
which grow up within the personnel of factories. The I.C.F. is sponsored 
by the Church of England while in its field work it is generally inter- 
denominational. 

With the increasing recognition of the importance of industrial 
evangelism, Bishops are showing themselves ready to engage priests as 
industrial chaplains with roving commissions. In some cases Companies 
find salaries for Works Chaplains; in other and more numerous cases local 
parish clergy or ministers act as honorary occasional Chaplains by an 
unwritten agreement with management and shop stewards. ¢ 

The entry of professional evangelists into industrial spheres is achieved 
in a variety of ways, but there is general agreement that in the last resort 
the influence of the Christian man or woman employed in industry goes 
further, especially in the Trade Union or in the joint consultative body. 


The Sacramental Use of Work 

Evangelists in industry, both lay and professional, will employ 
differing methods of conveying their evangel, but there is widespread 
agreement on one or two general principles. First, that man’s work is an 
essential and dignified part of his life — and here Christianity and Judaism 
are on common ground. Further that God wills to use things, typified 
in the bread and wine of the Eucharist, as the means of uniting men with 
Himself, so that the process of production and distribution must be in 
keeping with the sacramental use of things in the service of man, to the 
glory of God. This belief is embodied in the observance of an Industrial 
Sunday, when sample products of local industries are offered to God by 
the Church together with her worship. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 
ANDREW Gorbon, S.J. 


T would seem that we are living through a new Industrial Revolution. 
That old Industrial Revolution which ushered in a century and more 

of Laissez-faire certainly raised the standard of living of the workers; 
but equally did it give an unfair and too large a proportion of the increased 
wealth of the country to the employing classes. Yet it did more than this. 
It kept power in the hands of the few and it effected a kind of economic 
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slavery upon the backs of the masses. So that it is perhaps more true to say 
that it was not the system that slowly ameliorated the lives of working- 
men as much as the fact that the workers organised themselves efficiently 
in trade unions, while successive governments intervened also on their 
behalf. 

But this new Industrial Revolution is something deeper and more 
than a claim for better wages and improved working conditions. What is 
demanded to-day is a change in the way that industry is run and con- 
trolled: the workers want to have a much greater say in the destiny of 
their working lives, they desire a share in the power of management, they 
seek a fuller way of work—a climate that will dispel that sense of economic 
slavery and too full a dependence upon those in charge. 

For historical reasons the first solution to this problem has come in 
the form of nationalization. But already there are many of their leaders 
who believe that here is no remedy to that sense of frustration under 
which the masses labour. It is not along this road that Industrial 


Democracy will be found. 


The Social Teaching of the Popes 

What has the Catholic Church to say on this root question of our age ? 
Anyone wishing an authoritative and detailed answer to that point, must 
read the social writings of the Popes. Here we can offer no more than the 
broadest hint of the teaching of the Church on what should be done in 
justice and charity and efficiency. 

The Popes have always defended the principle of private property 
insisting albeit that this right carries serious obligations with it. And 
while the Church has condemned rea/ socialism (the nationalization of all 
the means of production), Pius XI did not hesitate to write: “* It is rightly 
contended that certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, 
since they carry with them a power too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large.” (The Social Order, 114) 

But if Socialism (and along with it the Capitalism of Laissez-faire) 
is condemned, what would be the proposed alternative ? Here is another 
passage from Pius XI which gives a direction: “ Society to-day still 
remains in a strained and therefore unstable and uncertain state, because 
it is founded on classes with divergent aims . . . consequently prone to 
enmity and strife... But there cannot be question of any perfect cure unless 
this opposition be done away with, and well organized members of the 
social body be constituted; vocational groups namely, claiming the 
allegiance of men, not according to the position they occupy in the 
labour-market but according to the diverse functions which they 
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exercise in society. For it is natural that just as those who dwell in close 
proximity constitute townships, so those who practise the same trade or 
profession, in the economic field or any other, form corporate groups.” 
(The Social Order, 78-83) 

These groups or Councils should be suited to each industry and are to 
be composed of all ranks of industry with powers of self-government and 
under the watchful eye of the State. They do not envisage the abolition of 
Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations. They are to grow from below 
and must never become political organs of any Party. But even these, if 
they are not imbued with a sense of justice and charity and submission to 
the law of God, will prove ineffective to withstand the frailty of fallen 
human nature and the greed and lust for power of weak and passionate 
men. 


Social Training of Catholic Workers ? 


Yet to offer a solution is one thing; it is another matter to educate 
people to accept it. How, then, does the Catholic Church promulgate and 
spread abroad her social teaching? 


Picture Post Library 


WORKERS AT FACTORY ASSEMBLY BELT 


* Vocational groups claiming allegiance . . .”’ Can there be a sense of vocation here ? 
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The Church is universal. She exists throughout the world. And in 
every land she is at work through her bishops, priests and apostolic laity, 
engaged upon the education of her members and all others who will listen 
to her in whole or in part. Thus it is that there is a Catholic Social 
Movement that also is universal—stronger in one place than another 
according to time and circumstance. 

Here in England the oldest body that specialises in this side of the 
Church’s work is the Catholic Social Guild, founded in 1909. It runs 
some hundreds of discussion groups up and down the country, publishes 
a variety of literature, caters for the social education of persons of all 
ages and callings, holds an Annual Summer School Week, and provides 
lecturers for public meetings. Allied with it is the Catholic Workers College 
in Oxford, which is a residential College for working men and women, 
recognised by the University and taking the University’s Diploma in 
Politics and Economics. In addition to the latter this College’s students 
also study the Church’s social teaching. Residence is for two years. 
Funds come from voluntary subscriptions and from a grant from the 
Ministry of Education. The purpose of the work is not to help Catholic 
workers to better jobs, but to train them in the Christian social apostolate. 

There are, of course, several other Catholic organisations serving the 
same cause in different or similar ways. And all of them find their place 
in that common front that is opposed to the increase of pagan materialism 
which has brought the world to its present state. 


JUDAISM AND INDUSTRY SOLOMON P. TOPEROFF 


T has rightly been said that Judaism is not a religion but a way of life, 

a civilization. Judaism is not concerned primarily with the Synagogue, 
its services and ritual, but with every facet of day to day life. Thus the 
early Biblical injunction, “ With the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread ” is not, as some imagine, a curse but an antidote against idleness. 
Whilst the Law reminds us to observe the seventh day to keep it holy, we 
should not overlook the equally important command : “ Six days shalt 
thou labour.” Not only the priest and the prophet but also the skilled 
craftsman “ is filled with a spirit of God.” 

It is therefore not surprising to find that more than one hundred 
Rabbis of the Talmudic era were working men. One of the High Priests 
was informed of his election to that exalted office whilst in the midst of 
stone cutting. The liberty and dignity of the working man were always 
upheld and a host of enactments and laws too numerous to mention were 
passed shielding and protecting every section of the Community. 
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When religion is the warp and woof of daily existence the Rabbi is 
the sole authority before whom problems are brought. He is the advisor, 
counsellor and arbitrator. In towns and cities where large communities 
of Jews reside, the individual Rabbi cannot cope alone with all the 
problems that present themselves. They are then referred to the Beth Din, 
House of Law, where three Rabbis known as Dayanim sit and adjudicate. 
These courts of law are to be found in every large Community. The 
supreme Ecclesiastical Court in England meets in London under the 
presidency of the Chief Rabbi. The scope and work of this court can be 
gauged by the fact that it deals with a variety of cases—the estate of a 
deceased, vendor and purchaser, partnership, master and workman, 
apprenticeship, landlord and tenant, loans, commissions, compensation 
and a host of other cognate matters. All this is in addition to the 
specifically religious problems affecting marriage and divorce. The Court 
cannot enforce any penalty but its moral authority is respected and, 
recognised by all sections of the Community. It is essentially an 
arbitration court and does successfully deal with many problems 
affecting Capital and Labour. 


The Trades Advisory Council 

In addition to the Beth Din whose net is spread far and wide, we 
have a lay organisation doing useful work in the realms of Industry and 
Commerce. I refer to the Trades Advisory Council which endeavours to 
fulfil three fundamental objectives. 


1. The strengthening of goodwill amongst traders of all creeds and 
classes. 

2. The elimination of friction between Jew and non-Jew in trade 
and industry. 

3. The maintenance of the highest standards of commercial in- 
tegrity amongst Jewish traders. 


The T.A.C. is the recognised authority in and beyond the Community 
to deal with any unethical trading amongst Jews, or discrimination against 
them in trade and industry. Through its quiet, solid and constructive 
work it has earned the recognition of Government departments who are 
making more and more use of its services. 


Labour Problems in Israel 

In a final analysis of the relationship between religion and industry 
we must turn our eyes toward Israel for there we see the interdependence 
of these two factors working for the benefit of the common weal. In a 
conglomeration of hundreds of thousands of Jews drawn from different 
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parts of the world, each bringing his own ideology fashioned and moulded 
in many instances by pogrom and persecution, we cannot possibly expect 
a unanimity of opinion and outlook. There does, however, exist a 
Religious Labour Party and Trade Union movement known as Hapoel 
Hamizrachi. This organisation cares both for the physical welfare and 
spiritual needs of its members. Though comparatively new, it controls 
more thirty-five agricultural settlements, possesses its own 
educational programme and a network of kindergartens and schools, 
including trade and technical colleges. All its members attend regular 
courses of Jewish studies whilst a number of Talmudic colleges offer an 
intensive training in Rabbinics. The motto of this organisation consists of 
two Hebrew words Torah Va’avodah meaning Law and Work; its members 
aim at a synthesis of both religion and industry in their application 
towards life. Torah Va’avodah means to establish for Israel a Common- 
wealth of Labour whose citizens live by their own toil and whose social 
order is inspired by the principles of justice, equality and the social 
morality of the Torah. 


The Ideal of Religious Labour 

This enterprise of Religious Labour is being encouraged also outside 
Israel. In Great Britain we have the movement known as Bachad. In 
Thaxted (Essex) and very recently at Dockenfield (Surrey) young boys 
and girls spend half the day in learning practical farming and the other half 
of the day is devoted to Jewish Education and general subjects. Most of 
the students at these religious farms are English born. They are helping 
this country in producing high grade milk equivalent to the weekly ration 
for 71,000 people and providing sugar from sugar-beet for 4,500 for a 
whole year in addition to supplying large quantities of wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, and potatoes. The Bachad also has a number of hostels and youth 
centres where members are trained to become skilled technicians in a 
variety of trades. Throughout the whole of the training religion plays its 
rightful part: daily prayers and devotions, regular and continuous 
courses of study and the ready observance of the Commandments of the 
Torah are the very essense of life at these farms. 

The same camaraderie is found here as in the settlements in Israel. 
This is the direct outcome of a combination of religion and work which 
coalesce and merge into each other banishing envy, jealousy and greed. 
In this environment the capital command, * Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is consistently observed. Would that we could extend the same 
idealism, understanding and mutual regard in the factory, shop and 
market place. 
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To help the production drive in particular and the country in general, 
we must infuse Industry with the spirit of Religious Labour so that every 
individual be fired with enthusiasm to love work and respect the 
personality of his neighbour at all levels of life. In the words of the 
Talmud: “An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
some worldly occupation for the labour demanded by them both makes 
sin to be forgotten.” 


The Council’s Essential Task 
THE Rev. Proressor C. E. RAVEN, D.D. 


Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Coyncil on November 
23rd, 1949, with His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Chair. 


E have enough experience now in the work of the Council to know” 

how valuable it can be, both in general so that if at any time tension 
becomes acute, or problems on which co-operation would be valuable 
arise, we can mobilize public opinion ; and in particular, in drawing 
together and cementing friendships between Jews and Christians and 
throwing bridges—tenuous, perhaps, but most real because most personal 
bridges—across the gulf that has too long and widely separated us. 


The Time has Come for Deeper Study 


May I begin then with a reference to the pamphlet The Foundations 
of our Civilization, which came from the International Conference of 
Christians and Jews at Oxford in 1946. It was with some slight dismay 
that, remembering the vitality and inspiration of that Conference, | read 
its findings the other day ; I am bound to say that they struck me as a 
little commonplace. I feel that it is probably time for us Jews and 
Christians to pass beyond these general agreements about the significance 
of human life, the value of human freedom, the importance and sanctity 
of the human individual, and see whether at a rather deeper level we have 
not something to learn from one another. 


The Cure for Present-Day Depression 

It is perfectly obvious, I think, that at the present moment in religious 
circles throughout this country, and certainly in Christian circles, there 
is a profound sense of defeatism and almost of despair. This obviously 
arises Out of the terror and tragedy of the times we have lived through 
and are living through. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING SPEAKERS 


(Names left to right) The Archbishop of Canterbury, The Chief Rabbi, 
Rev. Professor C. E. Raven, Rev. H. Carter. 


I venture to say that the tonic for that depression is to be found in the 
splendid history of Israel. There has never been anything in the history of 
mankind to touch the courage, the patience, the refusal to admit defeat, 
which is characteristic of the great saints and heroes of the Old Testament. 
There is in their writings first and last an unshaken and unshakeable 
belief that, however the heathen rage together, the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof, and that in His own good time, with His own right 
hand, He will get Himself the victory. — 


We might not express that hope in quite the same anthropomorphic 
language which they so splendidly used, but the hope remains the same. 
No people has suffered such persecution. No people has ever been nearer 
to circumstances which would seem to evoke despair. And no people has 
arisen out of those circumstances to stand by the graves of their per- 
secutors with such regularity. 


There is something there for Christendom to learn at this present 
moment ; something which my good friends who talk about the world 
as if it belonged to the devil, as if it was a rebellious province of God’s 
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empire, who use that sort of language which is to me frankly blasphemous 
—there is something in all this for them to learn of faith and courage. 

Arising out of that, | wonder if there are not some of my Christian 
friends who feel that when we took over from the synagogue the outline 
of our daily services, when we followed the synagogue usage in thanks- 
giving and prayer and confession, in psalmody and lesson and sermon, 
we were not slightly ill-advised in leaving out that element of benediction 
which I find so reassuring an element in the services of the synagogue. 
“Blessed be God.” I wish we had some greater space in our daily offices 
for thanksgiving, for the blessing of the name of God for the infinite 
miracle of His grace to us day by day. I think that as we recover a free 
contact with our Jewish friends in regard to that element of benediction 
we shall find our faith not only deepened but expanded. We shall be 
fulfilling in our own worship that which, after all, was one of the major 
lessons of our Master ; for the Christ, from His first coming into His 
ministry, set Himself to reveal to man the presence of God in every 
common thing, from the sower casting his grain into the field to the 
merchant seeking goodly pearls. 


History is an Interpretation of the Ways of the Eternal 


I suggest, then, that we have very much to gain from our contact with 
our Jewish friends in this element of worship. And there is more to it 
than that. I suppose that all of us, while recognising that history is a real 
tonic for the depressed, must sometimes wonder how history can be pre- 
served from becoming mere propaganda. I do not think that the author of 
The Social History of England for whom many of us have a great reverence 
and affection—Professor G. M. Trevelyan, the present Master of Trinity 
College—has given us the last word upon this problem, that if history is 
admittedly a work of art it can be quite that support and stay which we 
should like it to be. The problem of eliminating the personal bias and 
prejudice of the historian is not entirely met by turning the historian into 
an artist instead of a propagandist. 

The solution would surely best be attained if we could recapture that 
habit of telling history which is characteristic alike of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament and of the Acts of the Apostles in the New Testament. 
It is a very striking thing to me that with the close of our Bible, both among 
our Christian and our Jewish people the habit of writing history as a 
record of the acts of God seems to have been forgotten. When we get to 
the first Christian Church historian, he writes in terms of popes and 
emperors and saints and sinners and persecutions and triumphs; he is the 
modern man writing a modern man’s history, but it is not history'as we 
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have received it, the history which is the acts of the living God, the history 
which is the record of the deeds of the Holy Spirit of God. I venture to 
say as a historian, that as and when history recovers its place as ultimately 
an interpretation of the ways of the Eternal in His dealings with the 
children of men, so we shall recover a sense of proportion, a truer criterion 
by which to estimate current events. We shall be doing what surely 
history ought to do, we shall be surveying the things of time in the light 
of eternity. 
‘ It is part of our joint Jewish and Christian heritage to pursue that 
discipline, and I should like to see it pursued in our groups. I believe we 
could get together at the moment on the basis of our common dependence 
upon God, blessed be His name, in the spirit of the great scriptural 
_prophets and recorders, and from that standpoint gain a sense of con- 
fidence and of consecration which, unless | am much mistaken, we all 
seriously need in these dark days. 

I venture therefore to suggest for your consideration a carefully 
prepared programme of joint discussion on a rather deeper basis than 
that of the current tragedies of mankind. Ultimately at the back of my 
mind is something which I believe might arise out of such an adventure. 
Many of us are profoundly concerned with the attempt made in 
UNESCO to draw together the United Nations on a basis of 
educational, scientific and cultural endeavour; but we are sorely dis- 
\ turbed, if not shocked, by the fact that in that adventure at present it is 
considered that education and culture, let alone science, can be dealt with 
by leaving religion out of account. At a great interdenominational 
conference at Jerusalem, some twenty years ago, I was allowed to write 
in the report on education that ‘ education without religion is a contra- 
diction in terms. 1 do not believe that we can honestly get any further 
in international discussion of education and culture on the basis of a very 
shallow humanism. If the deepest experience of mankind, if the example 
of saints and sages who have loved God and given their lives in His 
service are to be ignored, then I despair of UNESCO producing 
anything except bureaux for the interchange of this, that, and the other. 
This would contribute little to the making of world peace or even to a 
decent comity between the universties and schools of the world. 


Having discussed this question with some of those most deeply con- 
cerned with UNESCO, I believe that the prior condition for the 
recognition of the place of religion in that assembly is the evidence that 
the different religions can get together, and together dissect their own 
common problems. Unless that can be done, representatives of the 
United Nations can hardly take religion into its programme, for the 
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United Nations embraces supporters of the five great faiths and of many 
others. I believe, on the basis of what this Council of ours has already 
proved, that without in the least minimizing or pretending to gloss over 
the differences which in the judgment of each of us, rightly keep us 
asunder, we could get together and discover what there is of common 
conviction and experience that we could bring to the discussions on 
education, science and culture. If we could make a beginning in such a 
way, I believe that a present grievous source of wastage and frustration 
in the attempt to build international understanding, might be much more 
rapidly and easily removed than any of us have been inclined to think. 


A Wider Task for the Council 

Surely the signs of the times are at least congenial for such an attempt, 
and surely a Council like this which, in its short life of activity has dis- 
covered the real value of drawing together the adherents of different and, 
in the past, widely hostile faiths, might be enabled to do a great thing far 
beyond the boundaries of its own membership. It might declare to the 
world that however great the difficulties, however great the contradictions 
between the great faiths of mankind, there is yet a need to insist that those 
faiths which, in fact, have a great deal in common, in experience if not 
in doctrine, must be enabled to contribute their basic experience to any 
sincere and radical attempt to establish mutual understanding and peace 


among the nations. 


The Jews in Istanbul K. H. HeNREY 


~ Common Ground asked Kitty Henrey, who has recently returned from a visit 
to Turkey, to write a short account of the history of the Jews in Istanbul. The 
population of Turkey is about 18,000,000 of which some 65,000 are Jews. 


ROUPS of Jews early settled in Byzantium; they were traders and 
business people and took a leading part in the silk trade. We read 

of a synagogue in 318 A.D. Those were the days of the Emperor 
Constantine I, who added to the existing city which became known as 
Constantinople, and made it the capital of the Roman Empire in the East. 
Owing to its new and growing importance, it attracted many prominent 
persons, amongst them members of the Roman aristocracy and merchants. 
There were Jewish communities in many other cities which, at first under 
Byzantine rule, were gradually subjected by the advancing Ottoman 
Turks. Benjamin of Tudela, in 1172, mentions 500 Karaite Jews living in 
Pera, a suburb of Constantinople, of whom a number were wealthy silk 


merchants. 
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ONE OF THE ASHKENAZI 
SYNAGOGUES IN ISTANBUL 


Photo: Uysal 


The Karaite Jews, never very numerous, looked on Judaism as 
unchangeable and fixed, finally expressed in a code of laws. They were in 
opposition to the Rabbis, who regarded Judaism as living, as continually 
developing, even though in essence it remained the same. The Karaites 
lived in Muslim countries and were influenced by the famous Arabic 
grammarians, who studied very carefully the text of the Quran. The 
Karaites were keen Hebrew grammarians, and although their inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament was arid and over-literal, yet they rendered 
a useful service through the insistence with which they demanded 
exactness in the preservation of the Hebrew text. 


The Ottoman Turkish Conquest 

In 1453, Constantinople, all that remained of the Byzantine Empire, 
fell to Mahomet II, the Fatih, ie. the Conqueror, the first Ottoman 
Sultan to reign from Constantinople, or Istanbul, as it has been called 


ever since. 

At the time of the conquest, the city contained not only different 
Churches—Greek Orthodox and Latin—but many different communities. 
For reasons of trade there were Genoese, Venetians, Pisans and others. 
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Amongst the Jews there were an Italian, an Ashkenazi and a Karaite 
community. These groups all lived in concessions—as communities. 
They had taken the opportunity of the growing weakness of the Byzantine 
Emperors to fortify their districts and to exert their independence. There 
was enmity—partly political, partly religious rivalry—between the Latins 
and the Greeks. The latter co-operated with the Ottomans in the taking of 
the city and were consequently generously treated by the Conqueror. A 
number of Jews also refrained from helping the Byzantines, and received 
various privileges. 

It should be explained here, that a non-Muslim racial group, or 
millet, within the Ottoman Empire was allowed a certain amount of 
autonomy in religious and social affairs, and was headed or represented 
to the Sultan by its religious leader, who also had to see that his group 
paid the requisite taxes. Thus the Millet-i-Rum, or Greek community, 
comprised all the subjects of the Sultan who were members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and its head was the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Jews were organised under their Chief Rabbi. In many ways the system 
was good since it left the group much liberty to govern itself according to 
its own religious law, within a state where a different religion—Islam— 
was predominant. It was bad, however, in so far as it tended to perpetuate 


SYNAGOGUE OF THE ITALIAN 
JEWISH COMMUNITY IN 
ISTANBUL 
Note over the door the emblem of 
the Turkish Republic. The Crescent 
was the emblem of the Ottoman Empire 
and previously that of the Byzantines. 
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a form of nationalism within the state and to prevent the growing 
together of Ottomans and minorities. The system existed under the 
Byzantines, but was carried over and developed by the Ottomans all 
through their Empire. 

As a result of years of war, Istanbul was underpopulated and the 
Conqueror encouraged the entry of Turks from other areas, of Armenians, 
and of Jews. He invited Jews from Adrianople, who settled together in a 
quarter of the city which was named after them. Other groups came from 
many other places. 


Jews Welcomed in the Ottoman Empire 

Mahomet II had a Jewish doctor, Yakup. He sent a Jew as his 
representative to Venice, who, however, was taken captive on the way by 
corsairs and died of wounds. 

Mahomet’s successor was Beyezit II, during whose reign arrived a 
large number of Jews who had been expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1492). Concerning them, Beyezit said: ‘* Ferdinand is called 
a wise king—yet he impoverishes his country and enriches ours!” The 
Chief Rabbi of the time, Elie Capsali, wrote of the Sultan’s generous 
welcome. 

The Sephardic community introduced a higher standard of living, 
more efficient community organisation, and considerable scholarship into 
Jewish life in Istanbul. The reign of Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66) 
was the high-water mark of Ottoman power, and Jews were corres- 
pondingly prosperous. Amongst them were physicians. Others brought 
the art of printing. A number of Jewish presses existed through the 
following centuries down to quite recent times. The Soncino press became 
especially famous in the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent (1530). The 
engraver and printer, Jona (1711), designed a fount of Arabic letters 
which were used in 1729, when the first Turkish printing press was 
started by a Turk, Ibrahim Muteferika. 


Gradual Decline 

During the 16th century, Jews who had foreign business connections 
rendered valuable services to the Ottoman rulers, by supplying infor- 
mation of a political and military nature about the various European 
countries in which they travelled. Through the 17th century, Jews 
increasingly became business men and traders; they acted as middlemen 
in the markets, customs and tax collectors, bankers, money-changers, and 
interpreters. By the 18th century, however, their economic standards 
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were declining. There were several reasons. The Greeks were replacing 
them in the business world, as were the Armenians. Both had become far 
better educated; the Jews on their part had neglected education. The 
Armenians had the great advantage of speaking fluent Turkish. (The 
Jews mostly used amongst themselves Judeo-Spanish, as they still do 
today.) English.merchants and bankers were entering the Empire and 
they, together with the French and the Dutch, competed with the Jews in 
certain commercial spheres. 

During the i9th century, the Empire sank to a low standard, and the 
Jewish intellectual level also fell. At this time, there arrived from other 
European countries, men who possessed capital and financial experience, 
and who initiated important enterprises within the Empire such as the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. Some of these experts were Jews, but although 
the sphere of their interest lay in Turkey, they cannot be considered as 
Turkish Jews. One of them, however, Baron de Hirsch, in 1873, asked 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz that the Jews of Istanbul should be able to obtain 
employment on the railway and in the telegraph services. The Sultan 
expressed his willingness, but added that the Jews were not suited to such 
employment. This proved to be so, owing to the then low standard of 
Jewish education coupled with an inability to speak good Turkish. 


The Present Day 

In 1923 the Ottoman Empire came to an end. Turkey was declared a 
republic. Part of the new policy was to give the Muslim Turks opportunity 
for a greater share in the management of their own country, especially in 
business which in the past had lain largely in foreign hands or in those of 
Jews and Christians. Governmental changes were made. The millet, or 
system of community government, is no longer recognised, the minority 
is no longer a legal entity, and the Jews together with the Christians 
became Turkish citizens of the Turkish Republic, a secular state wherein 
all have the same rights. In 1946, an important step forward in equality 
was made when the minorities were accepted in the fighting forces (instead 
of only in labour battalions), and for training as officers. 


Today the Jews of Istanbul are still very varied. There are those who 
belong to the communities, mainly Sephardic, which have been in Turkey 
for centuries, who speak Judeo-Spanish and work as small artisans or 
small traders. On the whole they are very poor. Others came recently 
from Central Europe for political reasons, and are mostly distinguished 
scientists or scholars; they are medical men or professors at the 
University. 
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In the main, the relationship between Turkey and her Jewish subjects 
has been a happy one, and compares favourably with the relationship 
which has frequently existed in Christian countries. None the less, one of 
the problems of modern Turkey is the relationship between the Muslim 
majority and the religious and racial minorities, a problem which can be 
finally solved only if the minorities both Christian and Jewish, as well as 
the majority, act righteously, loyally and wisely. 


The New Archbishop of Paris FRANK MACMILLAN 


Mer. Maurice Feltin took possession of his See on October 8, when he was 

enthroned in Notre Dame. He is an outstanding personality who, amongst 

many other things, rendered valuable services during the war to the Jewish 

Community in France. Amongst those present at his enthronement were the 

Grand Rabbi of France and a representative of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Common Ground, therefore, felt sure that its readers would wish to know 
something about him. 


HE nomination in 

August of Mer. 
Maurice Feltin, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, to 
the See of Paris in 
succession to the late 
Cardinal Suhard, was 
received with great 
satisfactionthroughout 
France. Mer. Feltin, 
who had become the 
youngest Bishop of 
France in 1927, when 
he was first consecrated 
at the age of 45, is 
the 135th prelate to 
occupy the See of 
Paris and the 24th 
Archbishop. 


The future Archbishop was born in 1883, at the little village of Delle 
in the frontier territory of Belfort, the son of a notary. He was educated 
at the Benedictine College of his native town and at the Jesuit College of 
Dijon. He was ordained at Saint-Sulpice in 1909. His first appointment 
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was as curate in a working-class parish—Ste. Madeleine, at Besancon. 
Mobilized in the 1914-18 war, he served throughout as a stretcher bearer, 
rising to the rank of sergeant with the 17th Infantry Regiment. He was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre, with five citations, the Médaille Militaire 
and the Légion d’ Honneur. 

On his return to civil life he was made a Parish Priest in 1919. He 
was nominated Bishop of Troyes in 1927 and consecrated at Besancon 
on March I1Ith, 1928. In 1932 he was translated to the Archdiocese of 
Sens. In February, 1936, Mgr. Feltin was once more transferred to the 
Archbishopric of Bordeaux, Primatial See of Aquitaine. 


Problems arising out of the German Occupation 


In the various Dioceses which have come under his direction Mgr. 
Feltin has shown great gifts of organisation which, allied to his energy 
and awareness of the acute problems of our times, have resulted in great 
advances in the spiritual vigour and the social action of the Church in 
France. His physical and moral courage were made abundantly clear 
during both wars. His record as a soldier commended him to Frenchmen 
of every class and section of national life. 

But it was during the second war, in defeat and occupation, that the 
Hierarchy and clergy of France were exposed to the most subtle and 
determined attacks. They were faced with a delicate problem. The 
Government of Vichy had assumed office with every form of legality 
and with an overwhelming popular support in 1940 ; and its juridical 
status was internationally recognised by the fact that all foreign Govern- 
ments accredited their representatives to Vichy. But the Government of 
Vichy was subjected to pressure which severely limited its freedom of 
action, and the Episcopal Assembly had frequently to formulate reserves 
on the policy of the Pétain Government—and of course was obliged to 
protest vigorously again and again about the conduct of the occupying 
power. 


Conflict over the Nazi Anti-Racial Laws 

Almost the first major conflict in principle and fact between Vichy 
and the Church came on the question of the racial laws against the Jews. 
Immediately after the Armistice the Nazis began their measures of 
persecution in the occupied zone—taking a census of Jews and ordering 
them to wear the Star of David. In the free zone similar measures were 
envisaged, culminating in a whole series of laws and decrees in December, 
1941, the prelude to the violent persecutions which were launched from 
July, 1942. But already in August, 1940, the Episcopal Assembly. had 
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considered the attitude of the Church as soon as the first anti-Jewish 
legislation was mooted. That attitude was ordained in advance by the 
Decree of the Holy Office of 25th September. 1928, which “ specially 
condemns that hatred which is commonly designated by the word 
antisemitism.” 

The attitude of the Episcopal Assembly was reflected in a nation-wide 
series of pronouncements by the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops 
denouncing the whole campaign and protesting against every type of 
inhumanity which occurred in their own Dioceses. The freedom of speech 
and action of the prelates of the free zone was particularly notable— 
especially the vigorous reactions of Cardinal Gerlier in Lyons. The 
prelates in the occupied zone—such as Cardinal Suhard in the North, and 
Mgr. Feltin in the coastal regions—were in a much more difficult situation. 
But both they and Cardinal Liénart of Lille had many occasions to protest, 
to save the persecuted, and to face the wrath of the Nazis and the col- 
laborationists. 

On 16th and 17th August and on 21st September, 1940, Mgr. Feltin 
had to face searches of the Archbishopric by the Gestapo. His dossier 
was later found in the Gestapo files: “* Catholic clergy at Bordeaux: 
Very active. Unequivocally against collaboration. Archbishop Feltin 
is a Gaullist and very active.’ The tribute was well-founded. One of the 
first preoccupations of the Gestapo was the welcome and protection 
given by the Archbishop to the refugee Spanish and Basque priests in his 
See. He had also taken into custody two flags entrusted to him by the 
Commandant of the Ecole Polvtechnique—the standard of the College, 
and that awarded to it by Napoleon. The first he managed to have 
smuggled to Lyons in 1941, when the College was authorised to re-open; 
the other he retained in his Palace till the end of the war. But his attitude 
on the persecution of the Jews was equally distasteful to the Nazis. In 
1943 one of the most violently collaborationist papers attacked him 
under the headline: ““A Jewish-Gaullist Archbishop in Bordeaux’, and 
referred to his firm attitude, and in particular to his protest in July, 1941, 
against the anti-Jewish measures. Nor did Mgr. Feltin content himself 
with protests. He repeatedly helped and concealed from persecution the 
Chief Rabbi of Bordeaux and hid the Torah of the Bordeaux Synagogue 
from Gestapo searches. Like other prelates, such as the indomitable 
Cardinal Gerlier, the late Cardinal Suhard and Mgr. Théas (now of 
Lourdes), Mgr. Feltin was thanked repeatedly by Jewish religious and 
political leaders, both for his personal attitude and as a member of the 
most powerful and respected body which had refused its sanction to 
antisemitic persecution—the Episcopal Assembly. 
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In other ways also, Mgr. Feltin has shown himself acutely aware of 
the problems facing the Church in France to-day. He took great interest 
in the experiment of the priest-workers movement and the re-evangelising 
of the cities and countryside. It is certain that the imaginative effort of 
the Mission de Paris inaugurated by his predecessor in Paris, will find a 
sagacious and prudent leadership in the former curate of Ste. Madeleine. 
In many pronouncements he has shown his preoccupation with the 
problems of reintegrating modern machine civilisation with the life of 
the Church, not only by bold experiments in evangelisation, but by 
insisting that every class should know and conform to the Church’s 
teaching on the social question, 


Prejudice 


The story of this film and suggestions as to how it can be used. 


ger film tells the story of Joe Hanson, a man who got all nonsense 

about prejudice out of his head long ago—but did he ? Certainly 
he has no ill-feeling towards the negro. He is on the best of terms with his 
neighbour and colleague, Al Green, a Jew. He has just been appointed 
to a new job which offers him good prospects ; he has come to live in a 
friendly town, in a good district. His wife and small son quickly make 
friends with the neighbours. All seems well. 


But soon, the expenses of the new house cause him worry. At the 
office, he begins to fear that Al Green, his assistant, may prove a more 
able man than himself. He begins to lose confidence; his feeling of 
security is undermined—and very soon prejudices, long since forgotten, 
begin to influence personal attitudes and relationships. 


How prejudice works itself out, we leave the film to tell in its own 
way. But how it came to be there in the first instance, and how it developed, 
are very frankly dealt with in a series of flash-backs to Joe Hanson’s 
childhood. This film does not shirk issues—and it gives straight answers. 


It does not, however, answer all the questions—and perhaps some 
of them are unanswerable. How can a man undo the harm he has allowed 
his prejudice to do to another ? How can their personal relationships, 
once broken, be put right again? Can a family settle down again in a 
neighbourhood that has rejected them? And can a child be fitted again 
into a school community where her companions once received her with 
a chorus of derision? 
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‘* Prejudice ’’ was not intended to answer all the questions it raises, 
but rather to stimulate thought. It can best be used as a basis for group 
discussion—and it is good to know that Religious Films Ltd., who are 
distributing the film in this country, will send with it a set of discussion 
notes prepared by the Council of Christians and Jews. The film might 
also be used very effectively as a preparation for a Trio Team discussion, 
with a panel of Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish discussion leaders. 

A word needs to be said about the American background of the film. 
Some of the incidents will seem a little unreal to a British audience. Some 
of the tensions revealed are unfamiliar here. But the main theme is as 
appropriate here as it is in America, and the underlying problems are the 
same. He will be a remarkable man who does not find, somewhere in 
the film, a reflection of some experience or feeling of his own. And some 
of us at least feel a sense of shock when we see how easy it would be for 
the tables to be reversed—as for instance when the Jewish wife says to her 
husband, ‘‘ What you really mean is, they seem nice people, although 
they are Gentiles.” 

NOTE.—* Prejudice’ may be hired from Religious Films Ltd., 6 Eaton Gate, London, 


S.W.1. The charge for one evening is £2. 5s. Od. It is a 16mm. sound film, 
and lasts one hour. 


Commentary 


@ The Next Seven Years 

** Considering the fundamental difficulties of established habit and 
outlook conditioned by different religious traditions and historical inter- 
pretations, it says much, particularly in these times, that a Council 
composed of Jews and Christians has functioned for seven years, and 
with invaluable and fruitful results at the end.”’ That, at least, is how the 
Chief Rabbi, the Very Rev. Israel Brodie, put it at the Annual General 
Meeting held at Church House, Westminster, under the Chairmanship 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on November 23rd last. 


Turning from the past to the future, the Chief Rabbi went on to say 
that ** bearing in mind the positive aims of the Council, for the sake of 
the security and the progress of the country which is passing through such 
a serious crisis, much has yet to be done by promoting goodwill and under- 
standing among all sections of the community. Assertive ignorance ” 
he said, ‘“‘ must be replaced by expert knowledge, hasty judgment by 
authentic data.”” Then, referring to the suggestions made by Canon Raven 
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in his speech (reproduced on pages 12-16 above), Rabbi Brodie emphasised 
the fact that for these purposes the Council * will have an important part 
to play, to expand its influence by spoken and written word and to 
increase its branches throughout the United Kingdom.” 

It was an encouraging and challenging occasion—encouraging as we 
looked back over the difficulties and achievements of the years that have 
passed since the formation of the Council in 1942, and challenging as we 
turned to a future, fraught with all kinds of problems and uncertainties. 
We are fortified by the truth and the faith of which we were reminded both 
by the Chief Rabbi and Canon Raven ; the truth that, though we belong 
to different religious communities, we share a common belief in the 
working out of God’s purpose in human affairs, and the faith, coming 
down to us from the great saints and heroes of the Old Testment, that, 
“however the heathen rage together, the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, and in His own good time, with His own right hand, 
He will get Himself the victory.” 


@ Religious Co-operation 

A widespread interest in the possibilities of co-operation between 
members of different religious groups, and particularly between the 
Roman and non-Roman Churches in this country, was recently and 
forcibly evidenced by a correspondence of unusual length in the London 
Times. This correspondence, prompted by an article on Catholicism in 
England To-day, also brought out clearly the very substantial difficulties 
that stand in the way of such co-operation. No serious reader could 
suppose for a moment, either that the differences between the various 
Christian groups were superficial in character, or that they could be 
easily overcome. 

lt is significant, however, that not one of the many correspondents so 
far as we were able to observe made any reference to what we have always 
regarded as a major factor in this problem. That is the extent to which the 
relations between the members of these different religious traditions are 
affected by deep-rooted prejudice, iargely emotional and irrational in 
character, and by sheer ignorance with its consequent suspicions and 
misunderstandings. This, of course, is true not only of the relations 
between Christians and Christians but also of those between Christians 
and Jews, and, for that matter, between Jews and Jews. 

To plead for an imaginative and constructive handling of this aspect 
of the problem is in no way to detract from the seriousness of the other 
aspects. It is simply to underline the fact that until we have learned how 
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to get rid of our prejudices, how to dispel the ignorance from which so 
many of us suffer, there is little hope of our being able ever to see the 
other problems in their true perspective, let alone to resolve them. 


This is essentially the task of the Council in its general educational 
work, and it is a task to which we can address ourselves the more hope- ae 
fully because we are a Council not simply of Christians but also of 
Christians and Jews. 


@ Germany and Antisemitism 

For some time past we have been increasingly disturbed by reports 
of renascent antisemitism in Germany. In these circumstances the recent 
decision of the Federal Government of Western Germany to define its 
attitude to Israel, antisemitism and the 35,000 Jews who remain in 
Germany came as a welcome surprise. 

The terms of that definition, as described by the Chancellor, Dr. : 
Adenauer, in an interview with the German Jewish weekly review, 
Allgemeine Zeitung, reflect ‘* a determination to redress as far as is still 
possible the wrongs done to the Jews.” This determination is evidenced 
by “a token-gift of 10 million marks (about £800,000) to Israel’; the 
setting up of a special office in the Ministry of the Interior to ensure that 
there shall be no discrimination against Jews “in any field of public life, 
cultural, political or economic,” by the recognition of the civic equality 
of Jews, and by fighting antisemitism, “ not only for reasons of home and 
foreign policy, but because we reject it completely on philosophical 
grounds.” 

This is most encouraging. We trust, however, that we should not 
be thought ungracious in suggesting that the injustices done to the Jews 
cannot be adequately redressed by “ token gifts’ nor the evils of anti- 
semitism eradicated either by Governmental declarations, however well 
intentioned, or by the setting up of legislative machinery, however 
efficiently it may function. 

Important though these things undoubtedly are, something more 
fundamental is needed. Dr. Adenauer himself came nearest to the heart 
of the matter when he went on to declare that “as Christians it is our 
task to restore the dignity of man regardless of his race, creed or 
| nationality.”’ And that is essentially a religious task, for the true dignity 
of man consists in his being recognised and accepted as a child of God. 

Its fulfilment calls for the active co-operation of ministers and teachers in 
all sections of the Christian community, not in Germany alone, but 
in Our own country and, indeed, throughout the world. 
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About Ourselves 


@ The Hampstead Council of 
Christians and Jews has been active 
during the last months. On Remem- 


brance Sunday, November 6th, it held 
a public meeting at the Embassy 
Theatre, Swiss Cottage, on the theme 
Our Common Cause. The Mayor of 
Hampstead was in the Chair, and the 
platform included representatives of all 
the main religious denominations and 
political parties in the borough. Lord 
Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
was the guest speaker. Between three 
and four hundred Hampstead residents 
attended the meeting. 

This function showed clearly that 
already he Hampstead branch is an 
establ':aed and accepted institution in 
the Borough, and there is widespread 
support for a proposal to hold a second 
public meeting next Remembrance 
Sunday. 

Two weeks later the branch held its 
Annual General Meeting in the Hamp- 
stead Town Hall, when again the 
widely representative nature of the 
Council was reflected in the elections 
of officers and committee. Professor 
J. A. Lauwerys, of the London Institute 
of Education, gave an impressive survey 
of the progress of education in inter- 
group relations on a world scale. 

On January 10th, the Hampstead 
Council is to be entertained on the 
premises of the Dennington Park Road 
Synagogue, when a showing of the film 
Prejudice, reviewed elsewhere in these 
pages, will be followed by a discussion 
and social evening. 


@ Our Manchester branch has also 
been active recently. A week-end 
conference was he!d at Clitheroe on 
October 21st—23rd. This is the second 
annual residential conference held 
by the Manchester Council of 
Christians and Jews, and it was as 
successful as the previous year’s 
venture. 

Then, on November 20th, the 
Manchester group held a_ public 
Brains Trust in the Houldsworth Hall. 
Despite a November fog, over 400 
people were present. The question- 
master was Rev. P. Selvin Goldberg, 


and the “* Brains” were R. H. S. 
Crossman, M.P., Father L. Hanlon, 
Sidney Silverman, M.P., and Coun- 


cillor Mabel Tylecote. 


@ On the same week-end as the 
Manchester conference, another con- 
ference was being held in southern 
England, at Bracklesham Bay near 
Chichester. Here, about twenty Christ- 
ian and Jewish girls, of age 15—25, met 


together under the auspices of the 
Council of Christians and Jews in 
association with the Y.W.C.A., the 


National Association of Mixed Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs, and the Association 
for Jewish Youth. Girls came from 
London, Bristol, Cardiff, Dagenham, 
Hayling Island and Leeds. Under 
competent leadership, the girls learnt 
what Judaism means to the Jew, and 
Christianity to the Christian. 

The week-end resulted in many 
personal friendships being established 
across religious frontiers, and as a 
follow-up the Y.W.C.A. Central Club 
in London is arranging a Christmas 
party reunion. A series of exchange 
visits is also being arranged between 
this club and a nearby Jewish girls’ 
club. A second week-end conference 
is already planned for next March, 
when the theme is to be a study of 
Christian and Jewish festivals and 
customs. 


@ At Newport, on November 22nd, 
at the instigation of the Cardiff Council 
of Christians and Jews, a meeting was 
held over which the Mayor of Newport 
presided, and the Bishop of Monmouth 
was present, together with some thirty 
or forty representatives of different 
sections of Newport life. The meeting 
was to consider the possibility of 
extending the work of the Council of 
Christians and Jews to Newport, and 
Mr. Anthony Greenwood. M.P., spoke 
on the aims of the Council and the 
need for such work to-day. 

The general feeling of the meeting 
was that it was not necessary at present 
to establish a formal branch of the 
Council in Newport, but that the town 
should be strongly represented on the 
Cardiff committee, and the Cardiff 
branch should embrace Newport in its 
activities. 


@® Our Hull branch held its Annual 
General Meeting on November 29th. 
At the time of going to press, no report 
of this meeting is available, but we 
extend to Hull, as to all our other local 
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councils, our thanks for their past 
work and our very good wishes for the 
coming year’s efforts. 


@ The Council’s own Annual General 
Meeting was held on November 23rd, 
at Church House, Westminster. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury again 
showed his active interest in the 
Council’s work by presiding over the 
meeting. A message of greeting was 
sent to Cardinal Griffin, expressing 
thankfulness at his progress towards 
recovery in health, and congratulating 
him on the coming 25th anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood. 
The inspiring speech of Canon Charles 
E. Raven, D.D., Master of Christ’s 
College, is given elsewhere in this 
magazine. The second speaker was 
the Chief Rabbi, who stressed the 
importance of the Council’s work in 
the present situation. 

We were glad to welcome to the 
meeting representatives of many other 
organisations, of several of our local 
councils, and many associate members 
and friends. 


@ We are already looking towards 
our summer programme and we should 
like all readers of Common Ground 
to make a note now of the date of this 
year’s Summer Conference. It will be 
held again at High Leigh, near Hoddes- 
don, Hertfordshire, and the date will 


be Monday—Friday, July 3rd to 7th. 


@ Another 1950 summer event 
already under consideration is a camp 
for Christian and Jewish boys. Many 
readers will recall the very successful 
camps held three or four years ago 
on the shores of Lake Windermere. 
This year, we hope to have the camp 
in Wales. 


Forthcoming numbers of Common 
Ground will bring more news of these 
two events. 


@ Recent visits to Blackburn, Brad- 
ford, Cambridge, Middlesbrough, 
Southport and South Shields (though 
vot in that order, which is purely 
alphabetical and has no other sig- 
nificance !) confirm the impression 
that we have some staunch friends and 
supporters in these areas. Although 
it seems clear that any large scale 
programme of public activities is 
beyond the present resources of these 
particular local Councils and Com- 
mittees—and fortunately does not 
seem to be called for at this juncture 

it is encouraging to know that we can 
count on their full moral support and 
their active co-operation wherever 
possible in the development of our 
long range educational work both at 
the national! and at the local level. 


Book Notes 


Promise and Fulfilment 


By Arthur Koestler 
(MacMillan, London. 12/6) 


Paths in Utopia 

By Martin Buber 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London. 15/-) 
For all the differences between them 

—and they are many and profound 
these two books have this at least in 
common: they both have their roots in 
something that has happened in 
Palestine. Moreover they both leave 


us wondering whether the State of 
Israel, either in its totality or in some 
aspects of its life, is in fact the fulfilment 
of the Utopian dreams both of its own 
and many other prophets besides. 


Arthur Koestler has divided his 
book into three parts: Background, 
Close-up, and Perspective. In the first 
he surveys the developments which led 
to the establishment of the State taking 
particularly into account the part 
played in those developments by 
‘irrational forces and emotive bias.” 
He has the honesty to admit his own 
bias, and sufficient understanding of 
human nature to enable him to recog- 
nise and interpret other peoples. 
Critical as he is of British policy and 
British administration in Palestine, his 


criticism is without malice and, in 
very many respects, clearly well 
founded. 


The second part consists of extracts 
from the diary he kept as a war corres- 
pondent in Palestine. Vivid, frank and 
‘off the record,’ it reflects the urban 
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rather than the agricultural life of the 
new State and important problems be- 
setting those who suddenly find them- 
selves involved in the task of actually 
building up a State. The third section 
contains Koestler’s own estimate of the 
social, cultural and political trends in 
the new State and its future prospect. 

Brilliantly written, the whole book 
cannot fail to hold its readers’ interest 
though it may not command his agree- 
ment. I, for one, cannot accept his 
conclusion that the existence of a State 
of Israel confronts all Jews outside that 
State with the single alternative either 
of going to Israel if they wish to remain 
Jews, or being content to abandon 
their identity as Jews if they choose to 
remain in the Dispersion. But | 
suspect that Koestler himself would be 
the last to expect, or even to desire, 
that everyone should agree with him. 
He is too much alive for that. In so 
far as his purpose is to inform and to 
stimulate rather than to stifle thought, 
he has brilliantly succeeded in this 
book. 

Professor Buber’s Paths in Utopia, 
is, of course, a very different pro- 
position. It is only incidentally and to 
a very small degree a book about 
Israel, though it owes its origin to the 
various forms of Jewish Village Com- 
mune which have grown up in Palestine. 
For in that development, “the im- 
mediate knowledge of which was the 
occasion for writing this book,” 
Professor Buber sees “the only one 
all-out effort to create a Full Co- 
operative which justifies our speaking 
of success in the socialistic sense.” 

And that effort, Professor Buber 
maintains, is in the main stream of 
those reformist tendencies which, 
though satirised by Marx and Engels, 
and labelled by them Utopian, were 
nevertheless based on a much truer 
perception of human realities and of the 
conditions necessary for the realisation 
of the Socialist ideal than anything to 
which the “ scientific Marxist has 
ever approached. 

The book tells the story of the 
development of the idea underlying 
those tendencies as it found ex- 
pression in the teachings of such 
writers as Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, 
Proudhon, Kropotkin and Landauwer; 
and in the co-operative experiments 
of the nineteenth century. Against 


this background Professor Buber 
proceeds to a searching criticism of 


Marx and Engels and the limitations 
and dangers of their * scientific ’’ and 

‘revolutionary socialism. He ends 
with an appraisal of the Jewish settle- 
ments in Palestine which he describes 
as “an experiment that did not fail.” 

Though far from being light or easy 
reading this is a very important book 
from the point of view not only of 
those who are interested in what is 
happening in Israel but also of those 
who are concerned, as who is not, in 
the present tension between com- 
munism and socialism. 


Focus 


By Arthur Miller 
(Gollancz, London, 8/6) 


Mr. Newman was a very ordinary¢ 
man, asking little of life beyond the 
right to enjoy the not very exciting 
rhythm of a personal job in a firm for 
which he had worked for twenty-five 
years, and a home in a New York 
suburb which he shared with his 
mother and still hoped to share with 
a wife. 

One thing alone stood in the way 
of his happiness. Mr. Newman was 
shortsighted and was compelled, since 
he could not endure contact lenses, to 
wear spectacles, which though they 
brought all outward things into focus 
brought confusion and tragedy into 
his life. For spectacles made him look 
like a Jew. 

This might seem at first sight a trivial 
circumstance on which to hang what is, 
in fact, a serious study of social anti- 
semitism. Yet it is often out of the 
multiplication of trivialities that major 
tragedies arise, and it is part of the 
strength of Arthur Miller’s book that 
it makes this point so forcibly. For 
antisemitism is a curiously illogical 
phenomenon, the roots of which—and 
in the long run the consequences of 
which—may be more apparent in the 
antisemite himself than in his victim. 

Mr. Newman’s problem lay not in 
his being a Jew—which in fact he was 

t—but simply in his having the 
appearance of one ! His story, which is 
in some respects a very terrible one, 
is exceedingly well told, and those who 
take up this novel of Arthur Miller’s 
must be prepared to find it very difficult 
to lay aside. 
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Christian News from Israel 


Under this title the Department for 


Christian Communities in the Israeli 
Ministry for Religious Affairs has 
recently inaugurated a Bulletin in 


which it is intended to publish items 
contributed by Church leaders in 
Israel about events of general Christian 


interest, and information from the 
Israeli authorities regarding the 
Government’s policy towards _ its 


Christian citizens. Short Press reviews 
and archeological reports on_ sites 
of Biblical interest are also promised. 
The first issue, dated August, 1949, 
contains a list 
Christian Churches in Israel, a note 
that arrangements have been made for 
the regular broadcasting of Church 
Services by the Government Station 
(Kol Israel), a chronicle of events in the 
life of the Armenian Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Churches _ since 
November, 1948, and a general review 
of the work of the Department for 
Christian Communities to date. 


Persons interested in this aspect of 


Israeli life are invited to send in their 
names and addresses and immediate 
attention is promised to all enquiries. 
The Ministry for Religious Affairs is to 
be congratulated on this initiative 
which we may hope will help consider- 
ably in disposing of the ignorance 


which still exists in many quarters with 
regard to the position of Christian 
institutions and communities in Israel. 


of representatives of 


Jews in Transition 
By Rabbi Albert I. Gordon 


Minnesota University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 22/-) 
This book recalls Zangwill’s play of 
forty odd years ago The Melting Pot. 
It gives a vivid picture of the gradual 
Americanisation of Jewish families who 
have sprung for the most part from a 
purely Jewish environment i1 Europe 
and settle among the large gentile 
population of an American city. The 
author has treated the subject with 
admirable objectivity and frequently 
allows the three generations of his 
typical Jewish families to tell their own 
story. His final judgment that Jews 
can assimilate without losing their 
distinctive *‘Jewishness’ is one that 
will commend itself to many English 
readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Jewish People and Jesus Christ. 
(A study in the relationship 


between the Jewish People and 
Jesus Christ) By Jacob Jocz. 
London, S.P.C.K. 21/-. 


Essence of Judaism. (A guide to 
the ideas and teachings of Judaism) 
By Leo Baeck. New York. 
Schocken Books. $4.00. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Books Received—continued 


From Moses to Paul. (A Christological 
Study in the light of our Hebraic 
Heritage) By Geo. A. F. Knight. 
London. Lutterworth Press. 15/-. 

The Story of Jerusalem. By James 
Parkes. London. Cresset Press. 
2/6. 

Four Years Struggle of the Church in 
Hungary. (Facts and evidence 
published by order of Cardinal 
Mindszenthy) London. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 5/-. 


Willsons 
FASHION SHOPS 


Hammersmith, Hounslow, Slough 

and all over the Country. Write 

for address of nearest Branch. 

Head Office, Marble Arch House, 

46-50, Edgware Road, W.2. 
(Postage will be paid) 


Their Cork-Tips make 


made with rich, fine tobacco 
WiLlL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


The Refugee Problem in Europe and the 
Middle East. By Henry Carter, 
c.B.E. London. Epworth Press. 

The Fountain of Life. (Anthology of 
Prose and Verse from the Bible) 
Selected and arranged by A. G. 
Prys-Jones. London. Pan Books 
Ltd. 4/6. 

Everyman's Talmud. (Fifth Impression, 
Revised) By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, 
London. Dent & Sons. 12/6. 

Handbook on Human Relations. (Facts 
on racial and religious differences 
and prejudices, intended for the 
use of industrial and labour 
groups) By Everett R. Clinchy. 
New York. Farrar, Straus. $2.00. 

World Christian Handbook. Editor : 
Kenneth G. Grubb. London.. 
World Dominion Press. 21/-. « 


The following United’ Nations Publica- 
tions are all obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office. P.O. Box S69, 
London, S.E.1/. 

International Exchange of Social 
Welfare Personnel, 6/-. 

International Fellowships, 3/- 

International Advisory Social Welfare 
Services, 3/9. 

Building for Peace (Story of the First 
Four Years of the U.N. 1945-1949) 
1/3. 

What the U.N. is Doing : The Con- 
vention of Genocide, 9d. 

Handbooks of the U.N. and _ the 
Specialized Agencies, 5 /-. 

Political Rights of Women, 2/6. 


(The inclusion of a book in this list 
does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


“Common Ground ’ is published by Newman Wolsey of 244, High Holborn, W.C.1 on behalf of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, and is printed by the Holborn Press of 244, High Holborn, W C.1 
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